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THE CURCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however’ 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


The Oncidta Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8S. Newnouse, Superintendent 


Garden=-Hoes : A new and very complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: ; Merchants and 1 Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mintzer, C. Otps, Agents. 


PR www" 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrievp, 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van VELZzER; 3 Superintendent. 


: Superintendents. 








vee 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured i and tor sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling ¢ Custom “work: ‘done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
ARR 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. ™ Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


~~ PUBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMU NISM;_ ; A Gompilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onema Association. Price 123 cts. 

EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 

as distinctly as possible. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 





"Extent of the New Covenant. 

We shall be prepared for the most ef- 
ficient service of God, when we appre- 
hend in its fullest extent the meaning 
of the New Covenant. Those who have 
entered that Covenant to the salvation 
of their souls, may yet detect, in a minor 
form, remnants of Methodism still cling- 
ing to them. ‘God will save us if we 
are faithful,’ is the gospel of Methodism ; 
and while those who believe have received 

a ‘better promise’ than that, by which 
hate integrity of heart is secured, yet 
many are still fettered by the old ideas 
of the conditionality of salvation in re- 
spect to certain specific things. They 
say, they might expect certain blessings, 
—for instance, victory over disease—if 
they had the faith. | 

But the New Covenant provides, not 
only for the ultimate benefit, but for the 
preceding conditions of salvation, in every 
case where it is needed. And because 
unbelief stands in the way of the health 
and power of God, certainly deliverance 
from that is the peculiar gift of the New 
Covenant—one without which it would 
be a nullity. We do well to estimate 
rightly the nature of unbelief, and then 
we shall see that the majesty and gen- 
erosity of God are more manifest in de- 
livering us from it, than from any of the 
subsequent effects. It is a small thing 
to say to disease and distress, Go! com- 
pared with what it is to say to unbelief, 


Go! Unbelief is the great protecting 
cover of all evil—the thick, impervious 
veil that hides us from God. It is the 


vast overshadowing abomination that 
broods over mankind, fostering beneath 
it every form of falsehood and misery, and 
making the world a great» grave-yard. 
All that are under this murky canopy, 
are just as if they were buried in graves 
far under the ground. The sun is shin- 
ing on the surface, but they are under 
the turf , and lie deaf to the music of 
heaven, and blind to the brightness of 
spiritual truth, until called forth by the 
peremptory voice of God. There is in 
Christ’s spirit a power to expel unbelief 
—to dissolve the inclosure of the soul, 
and to dissipate the illusions that envel- 
ope it. 





True Imaginations. 

Paul says, ‘If we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with 
him: knowing that Christ, being raised 
from the dead, dieth no more; death 
hath no more more dominion over him. 
For in that he died, he died unto sin 
once ; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves 
to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’— 
(Rom. 6.) The real intent of this pas- 
sage is, that we persuade our imagina- 
tions to the truth contained in the gos- 
pel. To illustrate :—supposing a man 
should go to sleep in a strange place, and 
upon awaking in the morning should see 
the sun rising from the wrong direction. 
He sees the sun apparently rising in the 
west: but knowing that it is east, he 
labors to persuade his imagination to 





that effect. With his face toward the 
east, he points to the left, and says, That 
is north ; then to the right, and and says; 
That is south ; and so labors to accustom 
his imagination to the truth in the 
matter, and to keep it upon the right 
track, until it is settled. 

We should obtain control over our im- 
aginations, and subdue them to the truth. 
That is all that is necessary in the pro- 
cess of identification with Christ—to 
willfully bring our imaginations into con- 
formity with the truth that is in him.— 
We must settle it in our hearts, that 
our worldly imaginations are false, and 
can and must be dispersed, and the im- 
aginations of Christ take their place— 
This is an idea that is foolishness to the 
world, but it is the power of God to them 
that believe. By accepting it, our minds 
are in an attitude which Christ can work 
upon, and gradually shape them to his 
own nature. The weapons of Paul were 
‘not carnal, but spiritual, and mighty 
to the pulling down of strong holds ;— 
casting down imaginations and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of 


Christ.’ All we have to do is to reckon 
right ; and that is not left for us alone 


—we have ‘ mighty’ helps. 





Bible Benevolence. 


For a description of character that is 
pleasing to God, we turn to the first 
chapter of Chrisi’s sermon on the mount: 
—‘Blessed are the poor in spirit. Blessed 
are they that mourn. Blessed are the meek. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Blessed are the 
merciful. Blessed are the pure in heart. 
Blessed are the peace makers. Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake’, We observe that almost all 
of these cha‘acteristics are what may be 
called subjective virtues, qualities of spirit 
purely personal, and not relating directly 
to our social position. There are only 
two exceptions—‘ Biessed are the merci- 
ful,’ and ‘Blessed are the peace-makers’ 
—these are more directly objective vir- 
tues. We may notice also concerning the 
qualities here commended, that they are 
rather of a negative kind, not so positively 
active as we might expect. 

The same features are conspicuous in 
Paul’s description of Charity, which is 
the gem of Christian character :-—‘ Chari- 
ty suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself ; 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinkefh no evil: rejoic- 
eth not in iniquity, but rejviceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.’ God’s moral taste is again ex- 
hibited in the fruits of the Spirit men- 
tioned in Gul. 5: 22—‘love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.’ 

In neither of these descriptions of 
Christian character, is there any thing 
like the ostentatious benevolence of the 
religious zealot, compassing sea and land 


to make proselytes, and expending all his 
strength in direct efforts for the salva- 
tion of others. Self-culture is evidently 
the believer’s primary business: to ac- 
quire in his own character the graces 
which please God, and offer to him the 
sweet-smelling savor of a perfect spirit.— 
It only remains to show how this is con- 
sistent with the law of love to our neigh- 
bor. By pursuing Christ’s sermon on 
the mount, we shall see. Immediately 
following the benedictions we have quoted 
he says to his disciples, ‘ Ye are the salt 
of the earth” It is the nature of salt to 
communicate its savor to substances in 
contact with it ; and if it have a strong 
savor, nothing can prevent this effect.— 
The only danger, as Christ gives us to 
understand, is that it be without savor. 
So ifa man have a spirit full of grace 
and life, let him be where he will, he can- 
not but be useful—the savor of his spirit 
will be a preventive from corruption, and 
health in the atmosphere around him. 

Again, ‘ye are the light of the world : 
a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid.’ 
If we kindle a fire, it will shine, and the 
blacker the night around, the brighter it 
will shine. So ifa man have a pure 
heart in this wicked world, it will shed 
glory around, and nothing can obscure it. 
He can no more live without blessing the 
world than we can kindle a dark fire. 
‘Let your light so shine that men, seeing 
your good works, may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” We must bear in 
mind what are the good works previously 
commended by Christ, and then we see 
this verse teaches that men will be led to 
glorify God, and become Christians, by 
the indirect influence of our own personal 
holiness, shining as a bright light, and 
not chiefly by our direct action upon them, 
Thus our spirit of benevolence and good 
will towards men -may have full scope, 
though our direct action is chiefly within 
our own hearts. 





The Lord Seeth. 


We read three chapters in Ezekiel this 
morning, the 8th, 9th, and 10th, where 
the prophet, with the brightness of the 
glory of God in vision, was caused to see 
also the secret abominations of the people 
of the house of Israel, who were in bon- 
dage at that time to the king of Babylon. 
The language of their actions was, ‘ The 
Lord seeth us not: the Lord hath for- 
saken the earth. So God understood 
their actions, and twice in these chapters 
so expressed it. With some faint idea 
of the Prophet’s feelings, having these 
two visions before him, the light, and 
the dark, I tho’t of the extent and power 
of unbelief that puts out the eyes of God, 
and banishes him from the earth; and 
then his language to Moses came to mind: 
‘I have seen, I have seen the affliction 
of my people which are in Egypt, and I 
have heard their groanings,’ And now, 
in the time of the prophet, they were 
again in bondage; but instead of hum- 
bling themselves under the judgment, 
and waiting for God to lift it from them, 
they sought to evade the judgment, seek- 
ing help from Egypt. Instead of saying, 
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‘The Lord seeth our sufferings and op- 
pressions, and tempereth them,’ they 
added to the bitterness of their lot, the 
belief that he saw and knew it not ; say- 
ing in their hearts, ‘There isno God.’ 
That God seeth the affairs of this 
world, is the uniferm language of the Bi- 
ble, and it is the answering language of 
faith. ‘Such a theory has place also 
among men, even among those whose ac- 
tions deny it ; yet men take pains to 
notify their friends of ills that befall 
them, secking sympathy where sympathy 
can profit them little. But we worship 
a God who is not insensible to the wel- 
fare of his people, but whose heart is 
more keenly alive than ours ever are for 
others, or even for ourselves. And what 
more cheering assurance can we have in 
times of oppression, than to know, when 
the heart aches, that He seeth it, and 
heareth every groan and sigh that suffer- 
ing extorts. The more quick and strong 
our faith is on this point, the more we 


loathe mere earthly sympathy.—n. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y. 
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The Great Conflict. 

The condition of things in New-York City is a 
spectacle of interest to the whole country, and 
probably to the whole civilized world. New-York 
City is called the moral center of the world. The 
nerves of its life extend to all parts of the earth, 
and its good and evil cannot but receive universal 
attention. Evil seems to be most manifest at the 
present time. One would judge from the news- 
papers that Pandemonium itself was established 
there. Here is what the Independent says: 


«« Whether this city is in immediage peril of cholera 
and yellow fever or no, certain itis, that with re- 
spect to morality and faith, New-Work has become 
the cess-pool of the whole country and of the civi- 
lized world. Men and women.who become too gross 
in their lives, or too loose in their sentiments, to be 
tolerated by the public opinion of smaller commu- 
nities, come hither to practice their vile arts, and 
propagate their viler doctrines. California spews 
out its scum upon New-York, and we drink it in.— 
Men who ran «way from a halter in San Francisco, 
smoke their cigars and ogle the wives and daughters 
ef our citizens upon the steps of Broadway hotels.— 
Nothing more gross has been exhumed at Pompeii 
than flaunts itself upon our thoroughfares with the 
bray of trumpets. 

“The population of New-York is perhaps the 
most heterogeneous that is gathered in any city oa 
the face of the earth. Itis not, to any extent, a 
population having local ties, neighborly feelings, or 
* community of interest in ancestral and historical 
associations, Its American constituency is as broad 
as the continent. ‘The men of every state are here 
in quest of gain. The needy crowd hither in hope 
of 2 readier livelihood than the country affords ; the 
adventurous with the idea that in the city bold 
strokes make great fortunes, and that here are fre- 
<juent opportunities for successful adventure. Hence 
the mercenary spirit is here intensified; by neces- 
sity on the one hand, by reckless ambition on the 
other. Money-getting—everywhere the dominant 
passion of tre American mind—is here stimulated 
to the highest pitch. It enters into every place of 
business; it determines the arrangements of social 
lite ; it affects even the enterprises of religion and 
henevolence. It is seen in the hurried step, the 
anxious face, the quick, keen eye; in the excited 
crowds at the exchange, or at the news-bulletins 
when a steamer has been telegraphed, or when some 
issue affecting stocks und securities is hourly ex- 
pected: in the driving, restless throng on the great 
thoroughfares and along the docks; in the ambi- 
tious display of ware-houses and goods; in the flam- 
ing advertisements of the newspaper, where rival 
houses or interests crowd each other in competition 
tor the public eye. 

‘* To this passion all inventions and improvements 
are made tributary ; for itthe locomotive and the 
ocean steamer must quicken their speed, and the 
telegraph must expedite its own dispatches; for it 
domestic comfort and convenience must be sacri- 
ficed ; dwellings, schools, churches, must recede 
before its rising tide; legislation must bend to it; 
the Sabbath must be violated for its accommodation ; 
and the dearest rights of humanity must yield to 
the money interest, that rules in the city, and 
seeks to rule in the churches. 

‘*Here passions which, alone, might have slum- 
bered, or in the quiet village would have been tamed 
by public sentiment, are fired by contact with like 
passions, where all restraints are feeble : the pas- 
vions of the multitude thrown into a yast cauldron, 
seethe and bubble, while fiends of hell stir the ingre- 
dients and fan the flame.” 


This is certainly a deplorable state of things, 
and will make a sober man pause and consider 
what is to be the end thereof. This statement 
is corroborated by all the leading city Journals 


over its barriers, and go rioting on its way.— 
But there is a more hopeful view to be taken by 
him whose trust isin God. We confess that 
without this trust that the Lord is steadily guid- 
ing all things towards the consummation of his 
ends, we should be disheartend by such an 
outlook. Matters may get worse before they are 
better, but good will come out of it, and lessons 
be learned that could not be perhaps in any other 
way. Men will be driven to seck heavenly 
things, and will be tanght that money-making is 
not the end of existence. ‘Those who are noble 
and good at heart, will be pressed more and more, 
till they purge themselves from the selfish, mer- 
cenary spirit of idolatry to money-getting. How- 
ever trite the statement may be considered, mam- 
monism is the great prevailing evil, and is swallow- 
ing up in its insatiable maw the power and talent 
that otherwise would be a guide and blessing to 
society. Idolatrous trust ina mere human govern- 
ment, must also be broken up. However hard 
the lesson may be to learn, that righteousness is 
the only basis of peace and good order, yet it 
must be learned; for there will be no ‘perma- 
nent institutions’ that give shelter to wickedness. 

Believers learn by serious experience that in 
regard to subjective evil, ‘we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.’ 
So we are taught by the Bible, to look at the out- 
ward conflict between good and evil as the mani- 
festation of a combat between two great spiritual 
principalities in the invisible world; taught that 
Christ, with the primitive saints and loyal angels 
are ruling all nations, and guiding the affairs of 
the world to the judgment consummation, when 
the kingdom of righteousness shall be established 
on the earth. With this faith in our hearts we 
see many signs that encourage us—many indica- 
tions that truth, righteousness and civilization, 
are ateadily gaining ground. Barbarism and 
brutality are rampant from time to time, it is 
true, but they receive a rebuke that makes them 
shrink back intoouter darkness. A year ago, Kan- 
sas was apparently abandoned to ruffianism; but 
now, order and good sense are prevailing where 
all was anarchy. Such barbarism and effrontery 
as was brought into the field in support of slavery, 
in Congress and elsewhere, cannot hold up its 
head before the glow of the love of truth and 
righteousness that is steadily rising in the horizon 
of the civilized world. The New Jerusalem, the 
Great City of the spiritual world is coming down 
upon thisworld as sure as the word of God is 
true, and its quiet but majestic power will judge 
the wrong and justify the right with increasing 
energy.—E. H. H.- 





Art Exhibition at Manchester. 
An interesting Art Exhibition is now in pro- 
gress in England. <A magnificent Crystal Palace 
has been built by the city of Manchester, and 
thither have been brought all the finest works of 
art in the Kingdom. ‘The galleries of the most 
distinguished cullectors have been contributed 
to the Exhibition. About 5000 works of art are 
thus brought together and thrown open to the 
view and appreciation of the commun people.— 
There are 1,098 pictures of the ancient masters, 
652 modern pictures, 337 portraits, 965 pictures 
in water colors, 1,859 engravingsand 70 sculp- 
tures, in the exhibition. It affords a fine 
opportunity for studying the history and devel- 
opment of the fine arts in Great Britain from the 
middle ages down to the present time. 
In connection with the above we find the 
following among the items of foreign news: 
Glass Houses. 
“Tt is remarkable that neither the building of 
the Manchester Art Exhibition nor the reading- 
rooms of the British Museum could have been 
made, or even attempted, unless for the recent 
act of the legislature that took the duty off glass. 
Stones and brick would have been too expensive, 
wood would have been too dangerous! glass and 
iron being the only materials suitable, and at the 
same time sufficiently cheap, to justify tho erec- 
tion of such structures.” 
Glass and iron seem to be the architectural 
materials that are best adapted by artistic fitness 
for the great communizing exhibitions of the la- 
bors and genius of mankind. In theage of Com- 
munism and unity which is coming, may we.not 
expect to see the crystal palace take the place of 
the brick and mortar structures of isolation and 
selfishness? Is there not something about these 
new and beautiful buildings, that harmonizes more 
with our ideas of an artistic and true hfe than 
any that the world has hitherto seen? Think of 
a crystal home peopled with a thousand men and 
women communized in faith, affections and all the 





we read. Evil is apparently just ready to break 


interests and functions of life—a heavenly brother- 


hood! Is it not something worth laboring to 
realize? Let us be filled with heavenly life, and 
let that life express itself in our habitations and 
surroundings. 
Apropos, 
about 
Crystal Paiaces. 


The Present builds its temples like the Past! 
They spring in airy forms that flash the light 
From crystal walls. Beneath the magic dome 
Unnumbered offerings of the world are brought. 
Altars to Genius and surpassing Art— 

Altars to Labor and the Pure and True, 

Altars to Peace and Love, where millions meet, 
And, filled with visions of the better day, 
Blend jarring tongues in one harmonious sound 
That rises from the fane. 
+. * - * 


here is what a late poct says 
(v. L. P. 


* . * 


So build we temples, and they greet the day 
Like piles of flashing light. The radiant types 
That speak the present in its truer art, 

The images are blazing Thought. The vows 
Are Brotherhood. The sacrifice is Love. 

The offerings, Peace. The inspiration, Truth. 
The power is Progress, and the triumph, Bliss. 
Yet build another in the Vale of Time! 

O Artist of the soul, climb up the steeps 

Of Heaven’s blue dome, and bring celestial fire ! 
Drink waters at the fount that pass the throne 
Of glory infinite, and learn the song 

That angels sing. Bring down the holy strains 
In hymns immortal, that the world may hear. 
In streets where seraphs walk, and pearly gates 
Are opened wide, and where unclouded light 
Hath never need of sun, nor silver moon, 

Nor distant stars, there ransomed walk and learn 
Models of Beauty for our waiting earth. 

Then with an inspiration won on high, 

Come, build another in the Vale of Time! 
Bright as the morning let the fane arise— 

Pure as the waters from the Eternal Throne— 
That Earth and Heaven may see Redemption build 
Her crystal temple in the human soul. 


William Oland Bourne. 





Saved from Habit. 

It is a fresh and animating idea that Christ is 
able to saye from habit. The whole power of 
evil seems to reside in this tendency to fixedness, 
uninspired repetition. What is disease of any 
kind, but a continuation of some practice or sen- 
sation after life and sincerity have gone out of it? 
Let us accept Christ as a fountain of perpetual 
newness, and ability to change. ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread.’ Inspiration for to-day is 
what we want to follow and live by.—«c. w. N. 





Summary of News. 


Tur Great Eastern.—This mammoth steamer, 
now nearly completed, and soon to make her first 
trip from England to this country, is of such 
enormous size that her owners find it difficult to 
discover on this side of the ocean a harbor which 
combines a sufficient depth of water with the 
necessary commercial advantages. Boston is out 
of the pale, and New York can give but little bet- 
ter claim ; the contest is therefore narrowed down 
between Portland, Me., and Norfolk, Va., and 
which shall win is es yet uncertain, although 
Portland, being nearest her majesty’s Canadian 
provinces, stands the betterchance. The steamer 
draws some thirty feet of water, and the ap- 
proaches to New York, via Sandy Hook, give but 
twenty-seven feet at high water. The commercial 
men of that city, however, anxious to secure the 
prize, have discovered that she can come in by the 
Sound at Morris’s wharf, on the eastern side of 
Hell Gate. This wharf is connected to the city by 
a railroad, and can easily be extended to give the 
required length of seven hundred feet. Represen- 
tations to this effect have already been forwarded 
to the owners of the vessel. 

Trial oF Reaping anp Mowing Macurnes* 
— Under the auspices of the U.S. Agricultural 
Society, a national trial of reapers and mowers is 
appointed to take place at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
13th of July. Up to the close of last week, 
about seventy machines had been entered for 
competition..: 

..--Messrs. Newa!l & Co. of Birkenhead, com- 
pleted their half of the Atlantic submarine tele- 
graph cable—1,250 miles—un Monday the 8th 
of June, and on the following day they gave a 
banquet to about 600 of their workmen and fam- 
ilies, in celebration of the event. The process of 
spinning this portion of the cable occupied 80 days. 
The cable was being transferred into small vessels, 
whence it would be placed on board the Niagara 
as soon as she arrived in the Mersey, which it 
was expected would be in the course of a few days. 
‘Experiments with the cable, demonstrated in the 
most satisfactory manner that telegraphic commu- 
nication along the whole length of wire was per- 
fect. 

.---The question of theDowry to be given to 
the Princess Royal, of England, on occasion of 
her marriage to the heir apparent of the Prus- 
sian crown, has been settled in the House of 
Commons, by a vote of $200,000 in cash, and 








$40,000 a year, to be paid to her for life. 


...-The force of the French army in peace, bas 
been fixed at 600,000 men. 

*->-In Algeria, the crops are very promising. 

.---The export of tea from China for the sea- 
son, is 57,000,000 pounds against 73,000,000 last 
year 

.---A steam plough has been tried in England 
that ploughs eight acres per day, and does it well. 
A similar machine has appeared at Francisville, 
Ind., which is said to plough twenty acres per day. 
This is the machine now needed for the great far- 
ming that is yet to be exhibited on the western 
prairies, that shall cheapen the staff of life and 
bring the means of comfort withia the reach of 
all. 

..--Mrs. H. B. Stowe was to sail from Liver- 
pool for the United States on the 7th inst. She 
leaves in Paris, at school, her twin daughters, 
young ladies grown. 

..--Col. Fremont is about to sail for California 
to look after his Mariposa claims. Mrs. Fremont 
was to sail for Europe on Saturday last. 


.-.-The celebrated Greek slave by Powers was 
sold In New York at auction Tuesday, for the 
sum of $6,000. The bidding was brisk, and we 
understand was purchased by an Art Association 
of Sandusky, Ohio. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday June 7.—A dry afternoon admits of 
a march, with music and military evolutions, in 
the yard and garden. Strawberries began to red- 
den in spite of the absent sun. They have been 
ripe for picking some days at Wallingford and 
Putney. Vermonters at Oneida are surprised to 
hear of the forwardness of the season at Putney, 
as when they first came to New York they 
thought they experienced quite an amelivration 
of climate. The winters for the last two or three 
years have been equally as severe here as at Put- 
ney, if not more so. Criticism of the boys this 
evening, on occasion of its being reported that the 
neighbors complain of the ill-treatment of their 
cattle on our premises. We should think much 
less of paying damages if any are due, than of 
countenancing in the least any barbarism in our 
boys, and were glad of an occasion to drill them 
on this subject. The annoyances resulting from 
animals running at large in this State, affurd ad- 
mirable opportunities for the cultivation of for- 
bearance and good-nature.—A young man who has 
grown up from a boy in the Community, and in 
the ambitions of opening manhood, found himself 
sometimes restive and discontented with his cir- 
cumstances, came out in a voluntary earnest man- 
ner and expressed his adhesion to our faith and 
organization, testifying his confidence in God as 
his friend and helper, and his own settled deter- 
mination to be a religious, Gou-fearing man.— 
There is a young friend visiting us, who at home 
is surrounded by every kind of contrary fascina- 
tion, wealth and fashion and all the pride oi hfe, 
yet whose attractions and sympathies are wholly 
with the truth, who is an example to our young 
folks, not only in faith, but in simplicity of dress 
and habits of useful, rugged industry. Such cases 
set off against any defection we have had in the 
ranks of our young people. 


Friday, 20.—An appeal on the bulletin board 
to all lovers of good currants, to help in rescuing 
the bushes from the depredations of a ‘measure 
worm’ that threatens to destroy the leaves entirely , 
Volunteers agree to take certain bushes and give 
them daily attention till the danger is past. In 
that way we shall prove, perhaps, that we have do- 
minion over ‘the creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth.’ 

Sunday, 21.—Commenced the strawberry har- 
vest, which is always akind of garden jubilee. 
Picked 88 quarts in ® short hour after supper. 
In addition to the usual financial report, we had 
a report from the kitchen department this evening, 
showing the cost of our Community board for a 
week. A strict account was kept of all the 
articles consumed, estimating them at the full 
market price; to this was added the value of the 
labor expended in the kitchen and dining room, 
also the cost of the fuel used, and the rent of house 
and fixtures. The whole amounted to $165,13, 
which divided by 197, the number of our family, 
allows 83 cents and afraction to each member 
as the price of board and lodging for a week. 
The cost of the table fare, amounted to $130,09, 
of which $51 worth was supplied from the Com- 
munity dairy, and about $25 worth from the 
garden and farm, which left $55 for foreign pro- 
ductions, flour, sugar &c. Garden supplies, are 
at their minimum now, and we use probably 
more sugar and flour than at any other sea- 
s0n. 
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From Abroad. 
Here is a warm-hearted expression from the 


West: 
Rockton, Ill., May 27th, 1857. 

Dear Frienps:—With heart-felt gratitude for 
the Circular, I enclose five dollars. I can always 
get time to read it if I cannot read anything else: 
and it is the only congenial spirit I have access to. 

Yours in love and truth—c. c. c. 

Brother Inslee, of Meriden, Ct., writes: 

I confess reconciliation to God in all things; 
believing that he does direct wisely all the affairs 
of his children. I thank him for the evidence I 
have of his salvation in my heart, and for the un- 
ion I enjoy with his true people. I thank him 
for Bible Communism, and for the pure and safe 
channel it opens to us for the flow of our hearts’ 
best affections: and that God will enable us 
rightly to appreciate and improve these blessings, 
is the prayer of your brother in Christ—w. rR. 1. 

From a friend in New-York: 

New-York, May 28th, 1857. 

Dear Frienps:—I thank God for the expe- 
ricnce I have had this past year. Adversity is 
sometimes better than prosperity ; and believing 
that God’s providence is over all things, that a 
sparrow does not fall to the ground without his 
knowledge, and that he does all things for the 
best, I can do nothing but thank him for his good- 
ness tome. When I go to him in prayer, if he 
does not answer me he gives me the heart to say, 
‘Not my will, Lord, but thine be done;’ to feel 
contented in almost all circumstances, knowing 
that my Heavenly Father sees best what is good 
for me, and that he does not work so much for 
our interest as individuals, as he does for us as 
the organized body of Christ.—r. c. 


Mr. Worden, on his recent return from Oneida 
to the Putney Commune, reports as follows of 
that locality : 

Putney June 3, 1857. 


I found all things inviting and attractive, the 
family cheerful and happy, and my arrival some- 
what anticipated. The garden and grounds never 
Jooked so flourishing and beautiful. Though the 
blossoms of pears, plums &c., have disappeared, 
yet the full blossom of the apple, the fine growth, 
orderly look and promise of the strawberry 
plot, together with the flower-border and lux- 
uriant growth of vegetables over the grounds, 
present a fine view, and demand thankfulness 
for its beauty, I think vegetation looks more 
promising here than at Oneida, or at any place 
between.—M. L. w. 


Here is a pitiabie relation from an unknown 
correspondent, apparently a young girl, with an 
appeal for aid. We hardly know how to meet 
such calls, but are stimulated by them to Jabor 
for a social state that shall make an end of their 


cause : 
Springfield, May 28, 1857. 

My Frienps:—(If such I may be permitted to 
call you,) Lam in trouble. I am an orphan, six- 
teen years of age. My parents died when I was 
but a little child, leaving myself and an only 
brother to the charity of a cold and unpitying 
world. My brother (now twenty-one) was anx- 
ious to give me an education, and has succeeded 
in keeping me at school until, something like two 
months ago, his health failed, he left me, and has 
gone tosea. My health was never perfect, I soon 
became wretched in body as wellas in mind, and 
for six weeks past have scarcely left my room. 
I am penniless, having spent all I had to bear 
me through my sickness. I have but few relatives, 
and they are scattered here and there over the 
wide world. I hardly know who they are, or 
where to find thom: I am alone in the world, and 
deem myself almost /riendless. * * * 

I can hardly endure the idea of asking so much 
of entire strangers, yet I am young and know not 
what todo. If you could assist me to ten or fif- 
teen dollars, the first I can possibly obtain shall 
be sent in return. I am so exhausted by writing 
that I must close. Ifyou could aid me, please 
write immediately and address your very humble 
and obedient servant,—x. w. 


The following contains a curious notice of the 
Lamprey-eel fisheries in the vicinity of Walling- 
ford: 

Wallingford, May 29, 1857. 

We have had six days of most beautiful weather 
after our eight days rain. During this outpouring 
of glorious sunshine and balmy airs, May has fully 
redeemed her character, and justified the raptures 
of the poets. We have abounded in the odors 
of apple blossoms ané lilaes; trees, shrubs, and 
ground, have put on their first robes of green, and 
birds and bees fill the air with music, Mr. D. 
who seems to be wonderfully impressed with the 
charms of Wallingford scenery, has been out every 
day ‘ in search of the picturesque,’ and is making 
sketches of favorite views. 

This is the season for Lamprey-eels in the 
Quinnipiac. A mar from the northerr part of the 
state lately borrowed our buat to use in the 
eeling business, and after catching about 200 dol- 
lars worth he paid for the boat with 16 of his 
ugly looking captives—They were scientifically 
cooked by Mr. 'T. and M., and eaten with great 
gusto by some of the family; others tasted a few 
mouthfuls with wry faces,and with much the 
same cautious questioning as if they were bits of 
a cooked alligator. A few wholly eschewed the 
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rarities, and were glad to have them taken out of 
sight.—c. A. M. 


Mr. Leet thus notices a tornado which swept 
over a part of the State, and did some damage in 
his vicinity : 

Verona, June 14, 1857. 

Yesterday was made rather memorable in our 
neighborhood. It was the day, [ am told, when 
a comet was to destroy the earth. And though 
no comet was revealed in fire, some said it was 
revealed in another element. A shower with 
wind passed over us, the center about a mile north 
of us, doing considerable damage, unroofing and 
moving buildings, and prostrating timber and 
fruit trees, and fences. A grove of sixty large 
maples has only fourteen left standing. The or- 
chards on the same, and the adjoining farm, suf- 
fered inabout thesame proportion. We have been 
to visit the scene of ruin, and followed its path 
for a mile or so. H. N. L. 


Mr. Thacker writes thus favorably of the Buck- 
thorn as a hedge plant: 

Wallingford, June 14, 1857. 

I have a little more to say about hedges. I re- 
cently went to New Haven, and visited a garden 
owned by a Mr Reed. My object was to examine 
some Buckthorn hedges growing on his grounds. 
His principal hedge running across his premises, 
was planted ten years ago, and is now ten fect 
high, a perfect barrier to manor beast. His 
gardener, who is a Scotchman of long experience, 
said he designed it for a wind-breaker, and has al- 
lowed it to run up faster than would be advisable 
under all circumstances. The sol was in good 
condition when set, and has had good cultivation 
since, and the result is all that I have anticipated 
of the Buckthorn as a hedge plant. He has oth- 
er hedges of thorn mixed with privet, which he 
says are more ornamental on account of the privet 
retaining its foliage later. There are two or three 
archways through this hedge, the size of the walks, 
kept handsomely pruned, which make a handsome 
appearance at this season of the year, when the 
hedge is in full leaf. This gardener is decidedly 
in favor of the buckthorne for this country. The 
Hawthorn he says, is injured by insects, mice &c. 
I think if you could see this hedge, you would 
have no further doubts as to the Buckthorn mak- 
ing good hedges.—n, T. 





New Inventions. 


Correr-Piate Printing Press.—A machine 
for printing engravings mechanically, lately pa- 
tented by M. C. Gritzner of Washington, will do 
for engravers what the power press has done for 
printers. The operation of the machine is to ink 
the plate, wipe it , bring the paper over it, take an 
impression, and detach the sheet from the plate. 
the whole by automatic motions. These process- 
es have hitherto been performed by hand. To 
understand the great importance of the subject, 
it is necessary to know that when a book is to be 
illustrated by figures of geometry, machinery or 
the like, there are two principal methods of doing 
the work. In the United States and England 
the figures are usually cut on wood; the wood 
cuts are placed in pages with the types, and the 
whole is printed by the ordinary printing press. 
In France and Germany they generally engrave 
all the figures on a copper plate, have copies 
made by the ordinary hand engraving-press, and 
place them at the end of the volume. The cost 
of engraving on copper is much less than that of 
making a wood cut, especially for simple figures 
without shadings, since in engraving, unly the 
lines have to be cut out about 1-64 of an inch deep 
while in wood cutting the whole surface of the 
block, excepting the space occupied by the lines, 
must be dug out 1-16 of an inch, so as to leave 
the figure in relief. The reverse is the case with 
the cost of press-work, copies from a copper plate 
being much more expensive than printing from a 
wood cut, but in superiority of finish the engrav- 
ings are greatly to be preferred. The expense of 
press-work is in proportion to the number of 
copies; the expense of making the plate is the 
same in all cases; for these reasons in France 
where the average edition of a scientfic work is, 
800 copies, publishers use copper plates, the sa- 
ving on the original cost paying for the expense 
of printing, while they have the advantage of a 
better article. In the United States, where we 
print for the million, and where, besides, skilled 
hand-labor is very high, thefluxury of copper- 
plate engraving has hitherto been out of the ques- 
tion; but we hope that the new press will work 
a change in this respect.— Tribune. 

OpuTuaLmoscopr.— The object aimed at by this 
newly invented instrument, is, to examine the in- 
terior of the eye. It consists of a concave wir- 
ror, with a hole in its centre, in which a lens is 
fixed, and a second lens which is separate and 
movable. To use the instrument, the mirror is 
placed in front of the eye to be examined, anda 
lighted candle is placed by the side of the patient. 
The rays of light from the candle are, by means 
of the moveable lens, concentrated un the mirror, 
and thence being reflected, are converged, (un 
account of the mirror’s concavity,) and pass into 
the eye, and illumine its whole interior, which 
the observer can see by looking through the lens, 
placed in the centre of the mirror. The multi- 
plying power of the instrument is 500. Its use 
is said to have led to the cuie uf many sufferers, 
and it is thought, may be suggestive of some de- 
oe for examinirg other interior parts of the 
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Suearine Surep By Macuinery.—A machine 





has been invented, by which an ordinary sheep in 





tbe hands of a skillful operator, can be sheared in 
three minutes. The machine is about fourteen 
inches in length, and six inches wide. The cut- 
ting part is four inches wide, and of course, cuts 
a space that width. It cuts on the shears princi- 
ple. A piece of steel plate is taken, the thickness 
of a cross-cut saw plate, and of the proper width. 
On one end of this, teeth are made, an inch and a 
half long, somewhat like saw teeth; these are 
slightly turned up at the ends, and nicely roun- 
ded,so as not to catch the wool as it is pushed 
along on the body of the sheep. These teeth are 
one half of the shears. Closely and firmly over 
these another set of teeth—making the other half 
of the shears, is made to vibrate with greater or 
le s rapidity, as the operator desires, and cuts the 
wool slick and smooth. Its operation is much 
like that of a mowing machine, which is pushed 
forward of the team. The machine is operated 
by the right hand, which works a slide to and 
from the person, and by means of rachets, cog- 
wheels. and eccentric wheels, the rapid and con- 
stant vibratory motion of the shears is produced. 
A long, crooked handle of iron is attached to the 
bottom plate, at the rear end ofthe machine, and is 
firmly buckled to the shoulder, so that the shear- 
er can easily arrange it with one hand. 





horticultural. 
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A Remedy for the Onion Maggot. 

A Vermont correspondent of one of our 
exchanges, notices the ravages of the Onion 
maggot, in his region, and asks for a remedy. 
We have had some experience with this pest, 
which we will relate. During the existence of 
the Commune at Northern Vermont, we had 
the care of the garden one season, and among 
other vegetables undertook to raise some onions. 
We were told that it would be useless to try, 
as the maggots would certainly destroy them. 
It occurred tous to try salt. This we did 
cautiously, with good effect. As soon as the 
Onions were up, and before the maggots began 
to work, we sprinkled one row liberally with 
weak brine, about two table spoonsfull of salt 
toa gallon of water. The maggots began 
soon to work on all of the rest of the bed, 
while this row was unharmed. Then we sprink- 
led the remaining rows, and saved a part of the 
onions. A few were destroyed in the row 
mentioned, but probably a more liberal appli- 
cation of the brine would have kept off the 
maggots entirely. Knowing that sait was an 
active agent, we applied it carefully. The 
onions that escaped the maggots grew finely, 
and we concluded the salt had a good effect 
upon them.—r. . H. 


Strawberries--How to preserve them. 


Srrawserry Preserves.—Select the lar- 
gest and handsomest berries, weigh them and 
spread on platters. Tor each pound of fruit 
allow a pound of powdered white sugar.— 
Sprinkle half this amount over the berries, and 
let them stand several hours in a cool place, to 
harden and to form liquor. Put them ina 
poreelain-lined kettle, and by degrees strew on 
the rest of the sugar’ Boil them slowly fifteen 
minutes, skimming thoroughly, then take them 
from the sirup and spread again on platters, to 
cool and harden into shape. Then put them 
into wide-mouthed glass buttles, pour the sirup 
on boiling hot and seal the jars. 

Srrawzerrs Jetry.—Take the berries 
when first ripe and fresh, mash and drain them 
through a flannel bag. To each pint of juice 
put a pound of white sugar, and one third of 
the white of an egg. Boil slowly about ten 
minutes, skimming thoroughly, then dip it into 
tumblers and cups, and set it intoa sunny 
window uncovered till it jellies, then seal them 
over. It will never form a very firm jelly, 
but it is delicious and beautiful. 

Srrawperry Jam.—Small and poor ber- 
ries will answer, if clean and free from decay. 
Mash with a wooden pestle, add to each pound 
one fourth of a pound of brown sugar, boil 
about fifteen minutes, and seal up in earthen, 
glass and stone jars. 


Cannep Srrawzerries.—Put the berries 
over the fire without sugar and wit almost no 
water, and as soon as the whole mass is raised 
to the boiling point, dip it while boiling into 
the cans (glass is better than tiv for such acid 
fruit), and pour over the fruit in each can a 
little boiling sirup, nearly thick enough to can- 
dy. Fill perfectly full, and seal air-tight at 
once. ‘These are very fine caten with cream. 

Strawberries should never be washed for pre- 
serving. If dirty do not use them. Straw- 
berry shortcake isa luxury. Make a large, 
thick shortcake, split it twice through, and 
spread with butter and a layer of fresh straw- 
berries and sugar, put the parts together again, 
and serve hot.—Ohio Cultivator. 
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DIETETIC TRAINING. 


Dietetic reform, though not the first 
in importance in the great work of re- 
demption, is evidently a matter of no small 
interest in the work of Christ’s gospel. 
God has evidently been training us a good 
deal in this respect for some years past. 
Our instincts, our finances and our expe- 
rience in regard to health, have all tend- 
ed to induce more and more simplicity in 
our diet, and more freedom from stimu- 
lants and from all those habits that are 
calculated to give preponderance to the 
flesh, until now we feel that any further 
reduction in this direction is neither 
needful or healthy. 

Assuming that this training is in the 
right direction and that God is providen- 
tially directing, the affairs of the whole 
world, and giving it in some sort the 
same kind of schooling that we are receiv- 
ing, we can see a very manifest corres- 
pondence between our own experience 
and that of the world, touching its diet- 
etic tendencies. There was never a time, 
probably, when the price of beef was so 
continuously high ; and as for pork, the 
hog cholera prevails so extensivly as to 
threaten to make that a costly article of 
food. Moreover the more careful sort of 
people feel a little delicate about using 
the meat which is brought into the mar- 
ket and which is liable to be tainted with 
disease. Potatoes. also have become a 
rare and dear article of food, in conse- 
quence of the blight under which of late 
years the plant has been suffering. Here 
then are the three great staples of the 
world’s bill of fare, in which it is greatly 
stinted. What better evidence need we 
have, that God is trying to get the world 
out of the old routine of habit in regard 
to diet, and to introduce a better state 
of things in that department? Nor is 
there much lack of preaching on this 
point. The Tribune, which has a larger 
circulation and influence, perhaps, than 
any other newspaper of the day, is full of 
lectures, hints and suggestions, recom- 
mending changes, retrenchments, and im- 
provements. So are the popular and 
widely circulated publications of Fowler 
and Wells. Another evidence of pro- 
gress, is the interest and science that are 
devoted to improved methods of agricul- 
ture and the raising of fruit. If we look 
into the matter, we shall discover that 
many of the best minds of the country 
are deeply engaged in these improve- 
ments, and with manifest inspiration. 

All these signs scem to indicate, now 
that the Grahamites, and other old legal 
ascetic schools have had their day—that 
God has taken possession of this field, 
and by deeper and more powerful means, 
is bringing about a radical and permanent 
change in the department of dietetics. 
—H. J. 8S, 
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THE PRAISE OF GOD. 

No incense seems to be more acceptable 
to God than praise. And it is not sur- 
prising, for it is the fruit of gratitude ; 
and that draws us very near to Him. It 
is interesting and improving to examine 
the Bible on this subject. We find there 
some striking passages—as, ‘ Whoso of- 
fereth praise glorifieth me.’ Just’ think 
of the condescension that shines out here 
—that the homage of his own creatures 





should be regarded as an honor to Him ! 
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Then there is a remarkable instance of 
the efficacy of praise, recorded in Chron. 
2: 22. ‘And when they began to sing 
and to praise, the Lord set armbushments 
against the children of Ammon,’ &c., ‘and 
they weve smitten.’ Like magic, its mere 
utterance was attended by miraculous re- 
sults. This has always been a passage of 
great interest tome. The 147th psalm 
opens with, ‘ Praise ye the Lord: for it 
is good to sing praises unto our God ; for 
it is pleasant ; and praise is comely.’— 
And how readily the heart responds, It. zs 
good. Who has not found it so? For to 
begin with, there must be faith before 
we can praise. Remember Paul and Si- 
las: what was it that inspired their song 
of praise in the prison ? What remained 
to them,’ just at that moment, of all 
things on earth ? Nothing save their God, 
And this it is that recommends so highly 
our praise of Him—the faith that is in- 
volved in it. Call to mind also the ago- 
nies of the blessed Lamb of God. Of Him 
it is said, ‘Who for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, &c.— 
Here again did faith in God shine forth 
most resplendently, What was left of 
his life when he uttered the cry, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?’ Absolutely nothing. Even the 
joy that had been set before him, he had 
not entered into. Behold then the in- 
tensity of that faith which was based on 
immovable trust in the goodness of his 
Father, despite the anguish that elicited 
such a cry from such a son. 

It is indeed good to meditate on this 
subject. Is it not so, when we consider 
how often our own experience throws us 
upon precisely the same resources for 
comfort, viz., the foundations of God ? 
Yea, Lord, it is good to speak well of thy 
name, and to show forth thy praises 
continually.—r. 8. D. 


A REFUGE FROM TRIAL. 

When smal{ matters try us, we may 
look for the cause in a lack of union with 
Christ. When our faith is bright, and 
we are conscious of a close union with 
him, the floods may come and the winds 
blow, but we cannot be overcome. There- 
fore if we are tried and perplexed, our 
first business should not be to get out of 
trial, but to seek more union with Christ ; 
and union with him will make trials dis- 
appear like snow before the sun ; for he 
is our sun and shield. He will heal all 
our sorrows, and dry all our tears. He 
says, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ By taking his yoke and burden, 
we come into union with him, and are 
made partakers of his love and resurrec- 
tion ; our lives are hid with him in God ; 
we are made partakers of the divine na- 
ture, become heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ. We are united to him, as 
the branch is to the vine ; the same life 
that flows through him flows through us, 
and takes away our old life. If we want 
happiness, let us seek union with Christ ; 
and if we want tribulation, seek it with 
the world. ‘In the world,’ says Christ, 
‘ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye 
shall have peace.’ The question is often 
asked, ‘How shall we get this union 
with Christ ?’ Christ himself answers it 
by saying, ‘Ifany man will come after me, 

















let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me ; and whosoever for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be 
my disciple.—m. L. 





Intermariages. 
Life Illustrated puts forth, in the following 
article, some ideas on the subject of inter- 
marriages and their consequences, somewhat 


new and suggestive. 

The evil consequences of intermariages 
among blood-relatives have often been noticed 
by physicians and physiologists. But there is 
another view of this question equally import- 
ant, which is seldom alluded to by writers on 
physiology. It is the bad results of intermar- 
riages among persons of a particular district 
or neighborhood. It happens, in many instan- 
ces, that worse evils result from such inter- 
marriages than from those of second, or even 
first cousins, where the parties have been rear- 
ed and educated remote from each other, and 
under different circumstances. The principle 
on which these facts are to be explained does 
not seem to be well understood. lt is said 
that in many Jewish communities, particularly 
among the families of the Rothchilds, where 
intermarriages among relatives have long pre- 
vailed, there is no such evidence of bodily or 
mental degeneracy. The children of those 
who marry cousins are among the best speci- 
mens of the genus homo. And we are acquain- 
ted with children whose parents were first 
cousins, who are certainly models of infantile 
humanity. 

We do net mean to advocate the principle 

of intermarrisges between cousins of the first, 
second, or any other degree of consanguinity, 
but to indicate the true physiological law on 
the subject. If cousins should not marry, 
there is a reason, founded in the laws of nature, 
why they should not; and so of brothers and 
sisters. This reason is not because they are 
cousins, nor because they are brothers and 
sisters, or uncles and nieces, or aunts and 
nephews, but because, being such, their natu- 
ral and usual training habits, and education, 
unfit them for each other. 
Hardly a human being on the whole earth 
is brought up in all respects in conformity with 
physiological law; that is, fully, equally, and 
harmoniously developed in all the bodily, moral, 
and intellectual powers. Those persons who 
associate most intimately together in childhood 
and youth will necessarily incline to the same 
ways, manners, and habits, acquire a similarity 
of talent, and be excellent or defective in pre- 
cisely the same organs. Hence the same 
virtue or vice will be constantly cultivated or 
depreciated, until, in a few generations, a 
peculiar talent or habit becomes prominent, at 
the expense of some other part of the organism, 
and thus some prominent vice or defect is also 
manifest. 

It is quite obvious that, if such influences 
are not checked by a change of place or circum- 
stances, or by cross-marriages, the end would 
be great deterioration or destruction of some of 
the bodily powers, with more or less of mental 
imbecility or fatuity. 

This principle seems to be perfectly well 
understood by our farmers in its application to 
domestic animals, but is almost wholly over- 
looked by physiologists in its application to the 
human race. Surely the earthly tenement of 
an immortal soul ought to be as well cared for, 
as carefully nurtured, and as fully developed 
as that of the beasts that perish. 





Comets, 

In the spring of 1843 the world was startled 
by an apparition in the western heavens, soon 
after sunset, which looked like a streak of au- 
rora, streaming from the region of the sun be- 
low the constellation Orion. Its outline was 
distant, and its light was so conspicuous as to 
arrest the attention of persons, both at sea and 
on land. Some at first mistook it for the zodi- 
acal light, but its aspect and movements proved 
it a comet of the largest class. The nucleus 
was not seen here ; it was visible in southern 
latitudes. It was traveling away from the sun 
with prodigious velocity when first seen, having 
doubled that orb; and it soon vanished from 
our sight. 

A European, traveling in the wilds of Amer- 
ica, the only representative of the civilized 
world present on the occasion, has graphically 
described his own impressions and those of his 
Indian companions: ‘ The weather was unfa- 
vorable ; torrents of rain had descended, and 
for weeks the sky had been covered by clouds. 
With pleasure we hailed signs of better weath- 
er ; but what was our amazement when we ob- 
served, in the W. S. W., a broad, white nebu- 
lous band, inclining toward the horizon, and 
stretching to an altitude of 45 deg.! The ze- 
nith was covered with beautiful clouds; but 





the sky was perfectly clear on both sides of the 
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band which, 64 min. broad, and pure white, 
contrasted strongly with the deep azure of the 
tropical sky. What can it be? was the first 
question. My Indian friends stood around, 
looking with wonder, now at the phenomenon, 
now at me. On the next evening, March 9, 
our doubts were solved. The nucleus ap- 
peared to the naked eye like a star of the sec- 
ond magnitude; the transparent vapor and 
white light of the tail resembled those clouds 
which have been compared to 

‘The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.’ 

We stood amazed. I recollect the comet of 
1811, with its diverging beams of fiery bue ; 
but its tail was not so long as this one. 

‘The scene has fixed itself on my memory. 
There we stood, on a small island in the mid- 
dle of the Essequibo surrounded by foaming 
waters, which opposed in their course by dykes 
of granite, went thundering away over the 
black stony masses—I the only European 
among a number of naked savages, the coppery 
tint of whose bodies shone in strong contrast 
when the burning embers of the camp-fires 
threw a ray upon their figures; some standing 
upright, with their arms across their breast, 
others squatting on the ground ; but their fear- 
ful eyes all directed toward the strange star 
with its luminous train. No word was spoken. 
The rush of the foaming waters was the 
only interruption of the silence. Tamanua, a 
young Wapisiana, of more intelligence than is 
generally met with among his tribe, finally 
broke the silence: ‘ This is the spirit of the 
stars ; the dreadful Capishi—famine and pesti- 
lence await us;’ and asif they had wanted 
only a syllable to give vent to their feelings, 
the assembled Indians burst into a torrent of 
declamation, lamenting the appearance of the 
dreadful Capishi, as the precursor of pestilence 
ard famine, and raising with violent gesticula- 
tions, their arms toward the comet. ‘I'hey had 
the same superstitious dread of comets which 
has in all ages rendered them the terror of the 
uninstructed. One Indian called it ‘ The spir- 
it of the stars ;’ another called it ‘A fiery 
cloud ;’ and a third gave it a name signifying 
‘ A sun casting its light behind.” We must 
admit that these are more expressive names 
than civilization has given these bodies.” 

The question arises, is there a possibility of 
collision between one of these eccentric bodies 
and our earth? A calculation of probabilities 
shows one chance in 281,000,000 chances— 
small danger! Another question follows: In 
case of collisions, would disastrous conse- 
quences to our terrestrial planet ensue ? 

There is satisfactory evidence that the most 
of these bodies are gascous ; and what danger is 
to be apprehended from mere aggregations of 
vapor one may satisfy himself by noting the 
effects of a collision between a mass of clouds 
and the mountain top toward which they are 
attracted. Had the comet of 1770, which 
passed twice through the system of Jupiter, 
been one fiftieth of one of his satellites in mass, 
it would have sensibly affected that system ; 
but instead of deranging the planes of motion 
or the periods of revolution of any of Jupiter’s 
moons, itself was forced into a pew path, as a 
consequence of its intrusion into Jupiter’s 
family circle. This comet passed nearer the 
earth than has any other; but not the least 
disturbance was caused by it. Had its mass 
been one five thousandth part that of the earth, 
it would have appreciably aitered the length 
of our year. But the action of the earth on 
the comet increased the time of ds revolution 
by two days. ‘he mass of solid matter pos- 
sessed by comets must be very small; it is 
doubted that they have any solid matter. Sir 
John Herschel saw a group of stars of' the six- 
teenth magnitnde in the very centre of Biela’s 
comet, in 1832. ‘The nucleus of the comet of 
1618 dissolved into several detached parts.— 
Sir Jobn Herschel says: Whenever powerful 
telescupes have been turned on them they have 
not failed to dispel the illusion which attributes 
solidity to that more condensed part of the 
head, which to the naked eye appears as a nu- 
cleus.’ Also, Mr. Airy states that ‘on the 
physical constitution of comets we have learned 
nothing, except that they appear to be wholly 
gaseous.’ 

Now let all good citizens take courage: only 
the wicked need doubt and tremble at moving 
shadows. Comets will never seriously disturb 
the form nor movements of our terrestrial 
planet. They may to some extent vary the 
electrical currents of our atmosphere so as to 
procure considerable alternations of tempera- 
ture. They may occasion us a ‘ hot spell’ or a 
‘cold snap’ but neither will destroy us, provi- 
ded ovr conduct is not worse than the comet’s. 
—Life Illustrated. 


—The natural and only safe mode of enjoying 
amusements is incommon. Where one sex, or 
any one particualr class, enjoy their amusements 
alone, they are sure torun into excess: ~---The 








division of the human family into man, woman, 
and child, father, mother, brother and sister, is 
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the only conservative principle of society; they 
act and react upon each other like the different 
seasons upon the earth. Each age and each sex 
has its pecuhar characteristics that serve to modi- 
fy and check certain mischievous tendencies in the 
other sex and in others of different ages... .For 
one sex to attempt to amuse themselves agreeably 
and innocently alone, “is like trying to make mu- 
sic on a one-stringed instrument; it has about it 
a sameness that is tedious and annoying. . . .The 
union of the aged with the young, the fair with 
the manly, in our diversions, brings every source 
of social improvement and enjoyment within the 
reach of all.—Frederic W. Sawyer. 

—Good manners and good morals rest upon the 
same basis, and justice and benevolence can no 
more be satisfied without the one than without 
the other.— How to behave. 


—Be earnest, earnest, earnest, mad if thou wilt 

Do what thou dost as if the stake were heaven, 

And that thy last act e’er the judgment day. 
Charles Kingsley. 





Passages trom Shakspeare. 


AGAINST. EXCUSES. 





Oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make a fault worse by the excuse ; 
As patches, set upon a little breach, 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 
AGAINST DELAY. 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

SELF-DENIAL. 
Brave conquerors ! for so you are, 
That war against your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world’s desires. 
VIRTUE GIVEN FOR USE. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, t’were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
But to fine issues. [touched, 
JUSTICE. 

Yet show some pity. 
Angelo.—I show it most of all when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, : 
Which a dismissed offence would often gall ; 
And do him right, that answering one foul wrong 
Sins not to act another. 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 


AFFECTED GRAVITY. 


There are a set of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond, 
And do a willful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit : 
As who should say, ‘ I am Sir Oracle,] 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark 





“ Buttonep up a Bums. Bre.”—'The Rev. Dr. 
T.. a clergyman, was a man of high character, and 
distinguished for his dignity of manner. But it 
was remarked that frequently, when ascending 
the pulpit stairs, he would smile, and sometimes 
almost titter, as if beset by an uncontrollable 
desire to laugh. This excited remark, and at 
last scandal; finally it was thought necessary by 
some of his clerical friends, at a meeting of the 
association, to bring up the matter for considera- 
tion. The case was stated, the Rev. Dr. 'l. being 
present. ‘‘ Well, gentleman,” said he, “ the fact 
charged against me is true, and I beg you to per- 
mit ime to offer an explanation. A few months 
after I was licensed to preach, I was in a country 
town. and on a Sabbath morning was about to 
enter upon the services of the church. Back of 
the pulpit was a window, which looked upon a 
field of clover then in full bloom, for it was sum- 
mer. As I rose to commence the reading of the 
scriptures, I cast a glance into the field, and there 
I saw a man performing the most extraordinary 
evolutions—jumping, whirling, slapping in all 
directions, and with a ferocivus agony of exertion. 
At first I thought the man was mad, but suddenly 
the truth burst upon me—he had buttoned up a 
bumble bee in his pantaloons! Iam constitu- 
tionally nervous, gentleman, and the shock of this 
scene upon my risible sensibilities was so great 
that I could hardly get through the services — 
Several times I was on the point of bursting into 
alaugh. Even to this day the remembrance of 
this scene—through the temptation of the devil 
—often comes upon me asl am ascending the 
pulpit. This, [ admit is a weakness, but I trust 
it will rather excite your sympathy and your 
prayers than your reproaches.” 





Co Correspondents. 


P. L. O., Il_—We do not know how to advise you on the 
matter which you mention, Some friend better acquainted 
with the west would be better qualified to do so. The Circular 
is directed to you at your present residence. 

J. J. F., Bergen, N. J.—Tho ber of imp 
weekly is 672. 

Bacx Numpers or Tue Ciacutagr.—Ifany of our subscribers 
are in want of missing b to plete their file of 
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last year’s volume, we can supply them, if they will inform us 
soon what numbers are wanting. 
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